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enclosures. A dense crowd was pressing round them, praising and criticising the
good qualities or defects of each. The king went to and fro in the midst of the
courtiers, like a private individual, gesticulating and shouting like the others.
The hetting was carried on with spirit; and I laid wagers with the king, Bhao,
and several others, merely for the sake of following the general example, for I
should have been puzzled to decide on the merits of one animal over those of the
other.

Next morning, Harybadada, the grand-huntsman, came in a carriage to the

Motibaugh, to take me to the Haghuroo, or elephants' arena.   A fine portico leads

into a spacious  court, surrounded by brick buildings faced with carved stones,

the whole bearing a great resemblance to the style of Francis I.    We passed

through some dark and deserted rooms, and entered the king's box, where the

principal officers of the Court had already assembled.   Three arm-chairs had been

placed for the king and ourselves, and cushions for the nobles.    The arena, of

-which we commanded a complete view, is in the form of a vast parallelogram,

about three hundred yards long by two hundred wide.    It is entirely surrounded

by thick walls; a great number of narrow doors allow of entrance or exit to the

attendants, without permitting the elephant to follow them.   The summits of the

walls are provided with balconies, open to the public, who seem passionately fond

of spectacles of this kind.    The roofs of the neighbouring houses, even the trees,

are covered with a motley and, as usual, noisy crowd.    On an elevated mound

are placed the female elephants, and these, it appears, have a decided taste for

such sights.    In the arena itself are the two males, each chained to one of the

extremities; expressing their wrath by trumpetings,  and iicrcely digging their

tusks into the sand.    By instinct the elephant always recognises his w,ahout> or

driver, and allows him to approach him even while in this condition.    Gracefully

formed young men, nearly naked, are walking about in groups.    These are the

sdtmaTi-wallahs, who play the same part here as the toreadors at bull-fights in

Spain, and whom I may be allowed to call elephantadors.   They wear nothing btit

a light, coloured turban, and a scanty, tight-fitting pair of drawers, which give the

elephant nothing to lay hold of.    The most active carry only a horsewhip and a veil

of red silk; others are armed with long lances; and, lastly, a small number have

only a fuse fastened to the end of a stick, and a lighted match.    These last have

the least showy but* the most important functions to perform.    They must post

themselves at different points of the arena, and run to the rescue of the eleplian-

tador, when, in danger.    Eushing in front of the infuriated animal, they flash

their fuses in his face, when he recoils in terror, and they succour the wounded.

But they are not allowed to have recourse to this stratagem unless there is real

danger.    If they make a mistake, they are reprimanded;  if they allow the

matador to be killed, they are severely punished.    They are all selected from

among the handsomest and best-made men that can be procured, and are endowed

with wonderful agility.

A few minutes after our arrival, the Guicowar entered the box and took his
seat between us. At a given signal the arena is cleared for the contest Each
mahout seats himself on the neck of his elephant, the chains are cast loose, and
the two animals are in full view. After an instant's hesitation, they approach
one another, with their trunks raised, and trumpeting fiercely; their pace increases,
and they meet in the centre of the arena, Their foreheads strike together^ and